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ALABAMA—R. K. Argo, ALABAMA MILLS, INC.; 
W. C. Estes, OPP COTTON MILLS, INC. 


ARKANSAS—R. P. Meredith, CROSSETT LUMBER 
co. 


CALIFORNIA—K. K. Allen, SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA EDISON CO.; Robert H. Biron, CONSOLI- 
DATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORP.; Frederick T. 
Burrill, OWL DRUG CO.; Lewis L. Bush, AMERI- 
CAN TRUST CO.; L. S. Cathcart, PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA; John K. 
Collins, BROADWAY DEPARTMENT STORE, INC.; 
Jack V. Evans, LANGENDORF UNITED BAK- 
ERIES, INC.; E. N. Fagg, UNION OIL COM- 
PANY OF CALIFORNIA; J. F. Holland, FARM- 
ERS & MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF LOS 
ANGELES; C. H. Knight, DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY, INC.; R. W. Lewis, HILLER HELI- 
COPTERS; F. J. Neary, DON BAXTER, INC.; 
John V. O’Brien, POULTRY PRODUCERS OF 
CENTRAL CALIF.; D. G. Phillips, LONGVIEW 
FIBRE CO.; W. V. Phillips, HOFFMAN RADIO 
CORPORATION; W. C. Stevenson, UNION OIL 
CO.; Harold L. Walker, OHIO OIL CO.; Har- 
old Ware, LOS ANGELES STEEL CASTING CO.; 
D. M. Wilder, LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. 


CONNECTICUT—M. F. Rees, REMINGTON ARMS 
CO.; Sterling T. Tooker, THE TRAVELERS INSUR- 
ANCE CO.; John C. Ward, THE BRIDGEPORT 
BRASS CO.; Herbert E. Welch, HARTFORD NA- 
TIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 


FLORIDA—J. S. Gracy, FLORIDA POWER CORP. 
GEORGIA—J. C. Yow, PLANTATION PIPE LINE 


IDAHO—Waolter P. Scott, BUNKER HILL & SUL- 
LIVAN MINING & CONCENTRATING CO. 


ILLINOIS—Gerritt M. Bates, CHEFFORD MASTER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC.; L. A. 
Brandt, PEOPLES GAS LIGHT & COKE CO,; 
Graydon A. Brown, THE RICHARDSON CO.; 
William Cousland, STEPHENS-ADAMSON MAN- 
UFACTURING CO.; R. H. Debenham, APPLETON 
ELECTRIC CO.; L. C. Englebaugh, NATIONAL 
MALLEABLE & STEEL CASTINGS CO.; W. H. 
Gostlin, THE BUDA CO.; W. A. Gramley, ALL- 
STEEL EQUIPMENT, INC.; Lee Henson, KROEH- 
LER MFG. CO.; B. W. Hill, KRAFT FOODS CO.; 
lL. B. Hunter, INLAND STEEL CO.; Thomas E. 
Kiddoo, UARCO, INC.; William A. Kissock, 
HOTPOINT, INC.; W. Konsack, THE VISKING 
CORP.; Clarence Mark Jr., CLAYTON MARK & 
CO.; Chester T. O'Connell, KLEINSCHMIDT 
LABORATORIES, INC.; Earl N. Pierce, CASPERS 
TIN PLATE CO.; Kenneth M. Piper, MOTOROLA, 
INC.; Thomas V. Powell, CHICAGO BAKERY 
EMPLOYERS LAB. COUNCIL; R. C. Smith, PULL- 
MAN-STANDARD CAR MFG. CO.; Jack C. 
Staehle, ALDENS, INC.; H. R. Templeton, CEN- 
TRAL COMMERCIAL CO.; J. C. Wittner, THE 
OLIVER CORP. 


INDIANA—J. P. Bradford, PENN CONTROLS, 
INC.; Gus L. Gineris, MID-STATES STEEL & 
WIRE CO.; William J. Hebard, CONTINENTAL 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO.; F. W. Ortman, 
Jr, SERVEL, INC.; Paul G. Pitz, PITMAN- 
MOORE CO.; Norman H. Rasch, ROOTS-CON- 
NERSVILLE BLOWER CORP. 


fOWA—1. Earl Smith, IOWA-ILLINOIS GAS & 
ELECTRIC CO. 


Labor Policy and Practice 


WHAT IS THE PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM? 


The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 180 rep t 
ative personne! and industrial relations executives to become members of 
the 1952 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM. 
are top personnel officials in all types of companies, large and small, in 
all branches of industry and all sections of the country. 





These Panel members 








Labor Relations Reporter 


KANSAS—W. E. Blazier, BEECH AIRCRAFT CORP.; 
Charles F. McCoy, SINCLAIR PIPE LINE CO.; 


KENTUCKY—R. C. Almgren, INT. HARVESTER 


CO.; McKinley Ralson, F. H. McGRAW & CO. 


LOUISIANA—M. V. Cousins, UNITED GAS COR- 
PORATION; Jay Alan Reid, SOUTHWESTERN 
GAS & ELECTRIC CO.; J. M. Rudd, D. H. 
HOLMES CO., LTD.; Clem White, COLUMBIA- 
SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORP. 


MARYLAND—Frederick J. Bell, McCORMICK & 
CO., INC.; Wm. Barnes O'Connor, GRAPHIC 
ARTS ASSOCIATION. 


MASSACHUSITTS—H. Clifford Bean, WILLIAM 
FILENE’S SONS CO.; A. P. Beveridge, THE 
FOXBORO CO.; A. £. Huebach, RUST CRAFT 
PUBLISHERS; Allan C. Johnson, EASTERN GAS 
& FUEL ASSOCIATES; G. E. Keegan, PACK- 
AGE MACHINERY CO.; Emory C. Mower, THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON; 


MICHIGAN—H. W. Anderson, GENERAL MO- 


TORS CORP.; J. E. Bloomstrom, DETROIT STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO.; W. C. Collins, HOWELL ELEC- 
TRIC MOTORS CO.; W. W. Dowling, V-M CORP.; 
C. G. Eschenbach, CHRYSLER CORP.; Carl E. 
Schneider, BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
CO., M. J. Tieszen, MICH. ASSOCIATED TELE- 
PHONE CO.; R. M. Tree, MUELLER BRASS CO. 


MINNESOTA—Frank J. Allen, Jr., BAY STATE 


MILLING CO.; William T. Erickson, THE TONI 
CO.; L. H. Fisher, MINNESOTA MINING & 
MFG. CO.; Edward J. Hickey, SUPERIOR PLAT- 
ING & RUST PROOFING CO.; George Prouty, 
MUNSINGWEAR, INC. 


MISSISSIPPI—E. F. LaBerge, MASONITE CORP. 


MISSOURI—Powel!l C. Groner, KANSAS CITY 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY; E€. J. Hellman, 
BARRY-WEHMILLER MACHINERY CO.; R. W. 
Moore, DEWEY PORTLAND CEMENT CO,; A. J. 
O’Brien, RALSTON PURINA CO. 


NEW JERSEY—J. G. Bryon, CURTISS-WRIGHT 
CORP.; James Gallagher, BLOCK DRUG CO.; 
Eugene J. Lyons, MERCK & CO., INC.; W. S. 
McCord, PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP.; David 
T. Roadley, LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP.; 
A. C. Wiegand, RESEARCH CORP. 


NEW YORK—E£. M. Cushing, UNITED STATES 
RUBBER CO.; E. J. Dinkel, MACK TRUCKS, 
INC.; Afton S. Dodge, TAYLOR INSTRUMENT 
COS.; C. H. Dwyer, NATIONAL GYPSUM CO.; 
Norman Golfarb, J. N. ADAM & CO.; Matthew 
M. Gouger, GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP.; 
R. L. Greenman, GENERAL CABLE CORP.; W. C. 
Harding, P. LORILLARD CO. INC.; Frederick A. 
Hemmings, LIBERTY PRODUCTS CORP.; C. W. 
Hite, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP.; F. Paul Houck, 
HYDROCARBON RESEARCH, INC.; Edna T. 
Kerr, AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS CORP.; 
P. S. Klick, Jr., FOSTER WHEELER CORP.; W. A. 
Lacke, CONTINENTAL CAN CO.; W. N. Lewis, 
EBASCO SERVICES, INC.; John W. Mather, 
LONE STAR CEMENT CORP.; Harold W. Oliver, 
Jr., MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE; 
Oscar W. Ross, CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA. 

NORTH CAROLINA—. H. Clark, SACO-LOWELL 
SHOPS; Frank A. Cook, J. P. STEVENS & CO., 


prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross-section opinion from 
these top-ranking executives. 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions are reproduced 
in the words of the Panel members themselves. In effect, survey users are 


sitting around a table with these executives and getting their advice and 
At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask the b ri 


of the Panel to outline their policies and procedures on some important 
aspect of employment, industrial relations, and personnel problems. From 
these replies, the editors complete a survey report on the problem, showing 


P on the major problems in this field facing all companies this year. 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey made during 1952 are 
printed in a special survey report which is sent, as part of the service, to 
users of these BNA labor reports: 





Daily Labor Report 











INC.; B. G. Gentry, GLEN RAVEN KNITTING 
MILLS, INC.; Robert K. Morgan, MORGAN 
MFG. CO. INC. 


OHIO—A. S. Anderson, THE CHAMPION PAPER 
& FIBRE CO.; F. A. Berkey, MANSFIELD TIRE 
& RUBBER CO.; R. Randolph Berry, TOLEDO 
SCALE CO.; Charles H. Bosken, SCHENLEY DIS. 
TILLERS, INC.; James L. Centner, HESS & EISEN. 
HARDT CO.; T. H. Conry, MURRAY-OHIO MFG. 
CO.; Herbert E. Evans, FARM BUREAU INSUR- 
ANCE COS.; Earl E. Koehn, CARTHAGE MILLS, 
INC.; H. L. Lodish, INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP, 
John L. Mead, GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO.; 
Paul E. Minsel, EATON MFG. CO.; Dale 8. 
Mulvany, HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS CORP, 
A. Patrick Nagel, WILLYS OVERLAND MOTORS, 
INC.; Justin A. Pauly, THE MOSIAC TILE CO.; 
James R. Riley, SUBURBAN MOTOR FREIGHT, 
INC.; Wade B. Shurtleff, STANDARD PROD.- 
UCTS CO.; F. R. Smith, SURFACE COMBUSTION 
CORP.; John H. Weeks, THE GLIDDEN CO. 

OKLAHOMA—Robert S. Newhouse, STANOLIND 
OiL & GAS CO. 

OREGON—H. T. White, CENTENNIAL FLOURING 
MILLS CO. 

PENNSYLVANIA—J. W. Bailey, EDWIN L. WEl- 

GAND CO.; H. R. Cramer, THE W. L. MAXON 
CORP.; D. A. Easton, YORK-HOOVER CORP.; 
P. J. Farran, PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC CO,; 
E. J. Hammer, STACKPOLE CARBON CO, 
Clarence R. Lehman, LEBANON STEEL FOUN. 
DRY; C. D. Moore, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP.; W. H. Mullett, DRESSER INDUSTRIES; 
R. L. Ostrander, ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL 
CORP.; R. A. Preston, HAMILTON WATCH CO,; 
J. Alfred Rigby, Jr., HUNTER MFG. CO. 
J. Ward Ryan, AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
SERVICE CO., INC.; D. J. Sherbondy, PITTS- 
BURGH PLATE GLASS CO.; Howard A. Stewart, 
READ STANDARD CORP.; James K. Sullivan, 
STRUTHERS WELLS CORP. 

RHODE ISLAND—Cor/ E. Gill, WANSKUCK CO.; 
J. J. Hall, BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—L. F. Thompson, WEST VIR- 
GINIA PULP & PAPER CO.; N. E. Williams, 
U. S. RUBBER CO. 

TENNESSEE—J. S. Metcalfe, AVCO MANUFAC- 
TURING CORP.; H. Clay Oliver, PATENT BUT- 
TON COMPANY OF TENNESSEE, INC. 

TEXAS—John L. Cloud, HOUSTON OIL COM- 
PANY OF TEXAS; lL. D. Collins, CENTRAL 
POWER & LIGHT CO.; L. J. Dewald, FOLEY’S; 
Claiborne Johnson, FLEMING & SONS, INC.; 
H. R. Pearson, DALLAS POWER & LIGHT CO,; 
A. Vennema, SCHLUMBERGER WELL SURVEY- 
ING CORP. 

VIRGINIA—Samvel Y. Austin, Jr., CROMPTON- 
SHENANDOAH CO.; R. E. Bentley, SOUTHERN 
STATES COOPERATIVE, INC.; William A. Lewis, 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORP.; C. W. 
McLennan, LYNCHBURG FOUNDRY CO.; J. G. 
Page, E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 

WASHINGTON—H. W. Hiley, RAYONIER, INC.; 
L. E. Karrer, PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT 
CO.; A. F. Logan, BOEING AIRPLANE CO. 

WISCONSIN—R. Ganzer, MARATHON CORP.; 
Clair O. Helmer, NESCO, INC.; R. O. Tjensvold, 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION. 
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INTRODUCTION 


How does a rank-and-file worker move into the supervisory ranks? In American business 
and industry today, there is still unlimited opportunity for advancement open to employees who 
have the necessary qualities of leadership. For the majority of companies, as represented on 
the Personnel Policies Forum, still look to their own ranks of experienced workers to provide 
an overwhelming proportion of foreman candidates. 





Except in rare cases, these potential supervisors do not need a college degree. They do 
not even need complete technical job knowledge. They do not necessarily have to be older than 


the majority of people they will supervise. They do not need to have top seniority over other 
rank-and-file employees. 


But they do have to work hard and demonstrate leadership qualities. This means, in most 
cases, an ability to get along with people, to assume responsibility, to make decisions. Their 
personal life and habits must be above reproach. They are expected to improve themselves 
through outside study and interests. Above all, they must remain on the job long enough to 
demonstrate stability, to become thoroughly acquainted with the company and its policies, and 
to make themselves known to those management officials who select employees for promotion 
to supervisory ranks. 


This survey shows that most companies are on the lookout for such individuals. Many are 
using tests to uncover potential supervisors. A majority actually pre-select foreman candi- 


dates in advance of a specific opening, and put them on leader or assistant foremen jobs to test 
their ability. 


In these companies foremen are not chosen casually or in desperation when an acute need 
arises. Highest management officials participate in the selection, often on a group conference 
basis, where candidates are thoroughly discussed. The Personnel or Industrial Relations 
Department plays an active role in this discussion. Nothing is left to chance or to the whim of 
a single lower-level official. The selection of foremen is a serious part of the company’s over- 
all human relations program. 


These various techniques and programs are discussed in more detail in the sections 
which follow. 


(In this survey ‘‘smaller’’ company refers to one with under 1,000 employees; ‘‘larger’’ 
company refers to one with over 1,000 employees.) 


PROMOTIONS FROM THE RANKS 


Promotion of foremen from the ranks is still the overwhelming practice of companies 
whose executives participate in the Panel. Nearly one out of four of all companies have a 
policy of selecting foremen only from the ranks. Another 30 percent of all companies promote 
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95 to 99 percent of their foremen from the ranks, leaving room for only an occasional deviation 
from this policy. Thus, more than half of all companies choose all or practically all their 
foremen from the ranks. 


And conversely, only a few companies select fewer than 75 percent of their foremen from 
the ranks. Nine percent of the Panel members say their companies choose less than 75 percent 
of their foremen from the ranks, while only 3 percent take less than half their foremen from 
that source. 


Among those who believe that companies should choose all their foremen from the ranks, 
James K. Sullivan, Director of Industrial Relations, Struthers Wells Corporation, Titusville, 
Pa., says: 


It is my opinion that the selection of outsiders for foremen jobs is a 
definite mistake. The additional advantages that might be obtained in 
selecting an outsider are more than offset by the defeatist attitude that 
will eventually develop in all rank and file employees with a consequent 
loss of production and other detrimental factors such as increased turn- 
over. I was able to point out to a Union Committee that every management 
representative from the vice-president in charge of that operation on down 
to and including our foremen were men who had been promoted from the rank 
and file. I pointed out that these individuals had progressed up the ladder as 
their abilities were further developed. 

The feeling in this particular plant is reflected in the younger employees 
in various ways. Our turnover is exceptionally low in the younger and middle 
seniority brackets. Requests for assistance in developing technical knowledge 
by individuals has increased. It is my personal belief that the mere knowledge 
that it is possible for any man in the company to rise to the top is an asset to the 
plant morale. 


Willingness of Rank-and-File Workers to Become Supervisors 





In only a third of the larger companies and a fourth of the smaller has there been any 
difficulty in interesting workers from the ranks in promotions to supervisory jobs, according 
to the Panel members. 


When there is reluctance, there is usually one of three reasons for it. One, workers often 
don’t want to take on the added responsibility; two, workers are unwilling to give up their 
accumulated seniority in cases where it is lost; and three, the pay incentives are sometimes 
not good enough. Comments: , 

Prior to the war, there was a great deal of interest on the part of the men 
to join the supervisory ranks. However, during the war and for some time 
thereafter there was a noticeable reluctance to accept the responsibilities that 
went with the supervisory job. A few years ago we made the foreman’s job 
more enviable by putting more effort into his development, giving him more 
privileges than he had before, and increasing his potential earnings. Since 
these changes we have had far more candidates for the jobs than we have open- 
ings. This abundance of candidates has allowed us to be more selective than we 
could be during the lack of interest period.--Personnel Relations Manager, 
larger midwestern company. 

* * 

The pay differential between the worker and the first line supervisor has 
narrowed so greatly during the past few years that many workers refuse to 
accept the responsibility of foremanship. This is particularly true where in- 
centive work is involved, as it is quite common for high-production incentive 
workers to earn higher wages than their immediate supervisors. While certain 
employees feel that their future as a member of the management family is the 

important item, many others are only interested in the immediate compensation. 
~-John J. Hall, Director of Industrial Relations, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 
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Retention of Seniority After Promotion 





Workers who are promoted to supervisory positions maintain their rank-and-file seniority 
status after promotion in 92 percent of all the companies, according to their executives on the 
Panel. And in 75 percent of the larger companies and 79 percent of the smaller ones, seniority 
status is maintained ‘‘indefinitely.’’ However, a number of companies do not allow seniority 
to accumulate while the employee is in a supervisory position and should he be demoted to the 
ranks, his seniority is retained only from the time of his promotion. 


Among those companies that do not maintain seniority indefinitely, the amount of time that 
seniority carries over after promotion to a supervisory position varies from 30 days to one 
year. Six months and a year are the most common terms, although some companies have 
agreements with unions on seniority that vary from plant to plant. 


CAPACITY FOR FURTHER ADVANCEMENT 


When choosing a new foreman, should the emphasis be on getting the best man for the 
immediate job, or should the most important consideration be on future potentialities for 
even higher supervisory positions? While many Panel members believe that the answer 
depends on the job to be filled, and others say both factors should be taken into consideration, 
more believe that the most important consideration is the capacity for further advancement. 


The following table illustrates the positions taken by Panel members on this question: 





FUTURE POTENTIALITIES OR BEST PERSON FOR THE JOB 


Larger Companies Smaller Companies 





1. Emphasis Should Be on Future 


0 ES ee ae ee ee eee ee ee 40 percent 50 percent 

2. Emphasis Should Be on Best Person 
ge eae oa ee ee ee 29 percent 17 percent 
3. Depends Upon the Job to Be Filled .......... 20 percent 13 percent 
4. Both Factors Should Be Equally Considered. ... _11 percent _20 percent 
. PO rare Foie oF 100 percent 100 percent 





Here are comments on each of the positions presented: 


Future Potentialities 





If you fail to take the future into consideration when making initial promotions 
you are apt to promote men who can go up only one or two ranks beyond the rank 
and file and either be confronted with moving unqualified people beyond this point 
or hiring from the outside for the more lucrative and desirous jobs. At the time 
of the first promotion it is well to consider not only the man as he is at the time, 
but also what he can be developed into and then help his development so he may reach 
his greatest potential for both himself and the company.-- Personnel Relations 
Manager, larger midwestern company. 


Best Person for the Job 





We are very interested in potentiality but the best person for the job comes 
first.--A. S. Anderson, Assistant Director Industrial Relations, Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

* x as 
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This is a question that must be answered in two ways. We must always get the 
best person for the job to be filled and in so doing, we may at times take a man in 
an age bracket that would not make him good potential for higher supervisory posi- 
tions. It seems to be that we must always search for and fill our lower echelon 
positions with not only the persons who can best do the job but the kind of material 
that has the potentialities for higher supervisory positions.--George C. Prouty, 
Employee Relations Manager, Munsingwear, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Depends on the Job 





Normally the emphasis should be on potentialities for higher positions; however, 
other factors such as the possibilities for advancement, probable permanent or 
temporary nature of assignment might dictate that the person best suited for the 
immediate job be selected.--A. F. Logan, Vice President, Boeing Airplane Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 

* * x 

I have serious doubts that any positive answer is worthwhile. I further doubt if 
these are the only alternatives. Promotion to fill supervisory positions must (1) 
adequately fill each vacancy, (2) assure sufficient promotable material to fill future 
higher vacancies, (3) leave the group affected with the feeling that the promotion was 
equitable. Under various conditions each of these will be the more important. -- 

M. V. Cousins, Director of Personnel, United Gas Corporation, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Both Factors Must Be Considered 





In our operations, we must give consideration to both types in the interest of 
proper balance. Overemphasis in either direction would cause trouble eventually. 
We must bear in mind that the best person to fill the job at the moment is not 
necessarily the person who is going to climb high up the supervisory ladder ina 
specialized and technical business such as petroleum. We are generally controlled 
by the long-term consideration.--W. C. Stevenson, Asst. to Exec. Vice-President, 
Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


JOB KNOWLEDGE VS. ABILITY TO HANDLE PEOPLE 


Human relations is overwhelmingly considered by Panel members as a more important 
factor for supervisors than job knowledge. If their choice were narrowed to two candidates, 
one with exceptional job knowledge who was only average in managing people, and one with 
exceptional ability to handle people who was only average in technical job knowledge, 98 per- 
cent of all the executives would hire the foreman with exceptional ability to handle people. 


In the few instances where job knowledge is supreme, the job usually is so technical that 
only a foreman with exceptional knowledge can act as a supervisor. Some executives who say 
they would hire the man who was exceptional in dealing with people qualify it by saying their 
ultimate choice would depend upon the technical knowledge required for each individual job. 


Furthermore, almost half the executives affirmatively indicate that technical job know - 
ledge can be taught to the supervisor skilled in handling people. It is far more difficult to 
attempt teaching human relations, they say. Here are some of the comments: 


I would most emphatically select the man who was able to handle people well 
but was somewhat lacking in technical job knowledge because as a supervisor, he 
has under him the people who have the technical job knowledge. Over a period of time, 
if he gets along well with these people and is interested in his job, he can with the 
cooperation of his people learn the technical side that he is lacking. Ability to man- 
age and handle people is something that must in a large part come as a more or less 
natural trait in an individual. It is something that rarely may be acquired through 
training. To be sure, one’s ability to handle people can be improved through training 
and experience but in the best human relation situations, people who have learned in 
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their earlier life to live and play and work with people and to understand their trials 
and tribulations and know the meaning of fair play and good sportsmanship -- these 
are the type of people that I consider the best material for good supervisors.-- 
George C. Prouty, Employee Relations Manager, Munsingwear, Inc., Minneapolis. 
oo + a 

A foreman with exceptional ability in handling people usually has the highest 
production record because he has harmony in his department, cooperation from 
people, fewer grievances, greater persuasive power and creates more wholesome 
attitude among the work force. Good mechanics or technicians frequently lack leader- 
ship and do not effectively communicate necessary information to employees. -- 


J. Alfred Rigby, Jr., Director of Industrial Relations, Hunter Manufacturing Corp., 
Bristol, Pa. 


* * x 


Employees will tolerate lack of knowledge from one who has the right temperament. 
They will give him a chance to learn and overlook some of his deficiencies. However, 
they will not accept a man for whom they feel they can not work, even though he may 
have the best of technical knowledge. They will soon hate his guts, so to speak. -- 


Gus L. Gineris, Personnel Director, Mid-States Steel & Wire Co., Crawfordsville, 
Ind. 


* * * 


When you have a foreman whose basic difficulty is his lack of ability to get along 
with people and get things done through people, it is hard to convince him of his fail- 
ings, but when a foreman is lacking job knowledge it is easy to point this out through 
a simple question and answer session. Generally speaking, once a man has his short- 
comings proven to him he will work hard to overcome them. Since it is easier to 
convince a man of his technical shortcomings than his human relation shortcomings 


I believe it is easier to correct the former.--Personnel Manager, larger midwestern 
company. 


One of the situations, apart from a job that requires outstanding technical knowledge, 
where a company may prefer a supervisor who is exceptional in job knowledge but not so 


outstanding at handling people is described by the Personnel Manager of a larger west coast 
company: 





This would depend upon the level of supervision involved. Our employees and 
supervisors feel that the lowest levels of supervision demand maximum technical 
know ledge. This need diminishes as the level increases and the broader problems 
of management come into play. 


IS COLLEGE DEGREE NECESSARY? 


Most of the company executives don’t think a college diploma is a key to being a good 
foreman. The consensus of the Panel members is that while a foreman’s job is important 
from a human relations standpoint, that is something that cannot be learned in college. This 
question was posed to the Panel: Some companies feel that the foreman’s job has become so 
technical and so important from a human relations viewpoint that promotions from within are 


not satisfactory and that the job now requires a college graduate; do you agree?’’ The follow- 
ing table shows the distribution of answers: 





DOES THE FOREMAN’S JOB REQUIRE A COLLEGE DEGREE? 





Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
A Degree Is Not Necessary............ 64 percent 54 percent 
A Degree Is Necessary............-+.. 14 percent 29 percent 
A Degree Is Necessary For Some........ 17 percent 11 percent 
A Degree Is Desirable, But Not Necessary.. __5 percent 6 percent 


ee ib aes 100 percent 100 percent 
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Here are some of the comments from executives who believe that a college degree is not 
essential to handling a supervisory job successfully: 


The 
that are 


Our requirements are constantly getting higher but have not yet attained the level 
of college training and such is not an anticipated requirement. Most important to us 
is inherent intelligence, knowledge, and experience in our operation coupled with 
stability in personal and social adjustment rather than formal education.--A. S. 
Anderson, Assistant Director Industrial Relations, Champion Paper and Fibre Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

x * * 

We believe that higher education does not guarantee ability to handle the human 
relations responsibilities of supervision. We also believe that the morale of em- 
ployees is highly important to the supervisor’s success. This morale can only be 
obtained if future opportunities of employees to advance from the ranks are indicated. 
--R. S. Newhouse, Manager, Industrial Relations Department, Stanolind Oil and Gas 
Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

x x * 

The human relations viewpoint comes from the heart - not from college - and it’s 
the No. 1 problem in our situation. We can find the technical more readily.--W. J. 
Hebard, Personnel Director, Continental Foundry & Machine Co., East Chicago, Ind. 


following comments illustrate some of the aspects of the question within companies 
inclined toward the view that a college degree may be necessary: 


I agree, but the company has the responsibility to develop his human relations and 
supervisory ability.--Allan C. Johnson, Director of Industrial Relations, Eastern Gas 
& Fuel Associates, Boston. 

* * * 

Up to now we have gone along with our ‘‘From Ranks Promotions,’’ but our think- 
ing has been changing. We have just in the last few months tried an outside foreman 
with higher education to ascertain if our old policy is not out of date.--D. A. Easton, 
Personnel Manager, York-Hoover Corp., York, Pa. 

* * x 

We are trying whenever possible to place college graduates on foreman jobs as 
they come open. At the present time, our company has a training program for 
potential supervisors. College education is usually a requirement for entrance into 
this course. This training lasts one year, covering all phases of production. In many 
cases, these men are placed as line foremen after their completion of the program. 
From those positions, they may progress according to their abilities and opportuni- 
ties.--L, C. Englebaugh, Personnel Manager, National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Melrose Park, Ill. - 


Many Panel members who say their companies prefer some college men as foremen often 
take them with the intention of filling higher supervisory positions. Others believe that a 
mixing of college men and non-college men provides a wholesome balance. Here are some of 
the comments from executives who would hire some college graduates as foremen: 


We would prefer to have some college men as foremen with the aim of having them 
move up into upper management positions.--William L. Rahenstein, Training Director, 
Executive Offices, Kroehler Manufacturing Co., Naperville, II. 

* x x 

If college men are integrated with non-college men in the ranks and men of both 
groups are promoted on an equal basis the company will ultimately have an extreme- 
ly well balanced group of supervisors. Some of the good of both groups seems to rub 
off on each other.--Personnel Relations Manager, larger midwestern company. 


Among those who say that a college degree is desirable, but not necessary, the following 
comments are illustrative: 
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A college education is an excellent qualification for a supervisor if it is 
in addition to and not in lieu of an ability to manage people. We do not take 
the view that a college diploma is final proof of good judgment, discretion, and 
common sense and we believe these three characteristics are indispensable to 
good supervision. It is probably safe to say that all other qualifications being 
equal, the man with the better academic background would be selected to fill a 
supervisory position.--F. J. Neary, Personnel Administrator, Don Baxter, Inc., 
Glendale, Calif. 





* * x 
We do not feel that the supervisor’s job has in many instances become so 
technical from a human relations standpoint that promotions from within are not 
satisfactory. We place a great deal of importance on the educational factor but we 
do not believe a college graduate or equivalent is necessary in every position. 
Certainly it is desirable, but not mandatory in every case.--J. M. Rudd, General 
Operating Manager, D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


Minimum Educational Requirements 





Since a college degree is not insisted on, what are the minimum educational standards 
for foremen? The fact is that at a majority of companies there is no scholastic standard 
as such, Only about a third of the larger companies and half of the smaller companies re- 
quire a certain level of education, and this is set, in 90 percent of the cases, at the high school 
level. 


This lack of fixed standards is not surprising when it is considered that companies pick 
the best man for the job and the best man, in most cases, will have at least a high school 
education. This is stated clearly by Herbert E. Welch, Assistant Vice President, Hartford 
National Bank and Trust Co., Hartford, Conn.: 


While we have no minimum educational requirements for supervisory personnel, 
our experience indicates that those persons with sufficient motivation to accept the 
responsibility of supervision have also sufficient drive to obtain at least a high school 
education, and in most cases, additional special training. 


THE CANDIDATE’S AGE, BACKGROUND, SENIORITY 


Age 


An overwhelming majority of executives think that it makes no difference how young a 
foreman is, so long as he can do the job. In 90 percent of the larger companies and in 97 
percent of the smaller ones, there is no minimum age requirement for foremen. 


The point of view of a majority of the Panel members is shown by this comment from the 
Personnel Relations Manager of a larger midwestern company: 


In my opinion a foreman’s age has nothing to do with his ability to supervise 
people. Some employees may respect an older foreman for his-age, but most em- 
ployees want to work for a foreman they respect as a man, who is a fair and im- 
partial boss and a man who knows his job. 


Although a number of executives say their companies have no minimum age as such, 
they do add some reservations: 


We require maturity of the individual rather than a minimum age. Generally, 
however, we try to limit our selection to those 25 years of age or over.--Personnel 


Director, smaller midwestern company. 
x * * 
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Theoretically, the minimum age is 18 -- same as all other occupations. Actually, 
while we have no specific age, we do all selecting from ranks and the average is 
about 7 years of service. Thus, minimum could not be less than 25.--W. J. Hebard, 
Personnel Director, Continental Foundry and Machine Co., East Chicago, Indiana. 


Nor is it necessary that foremen be older than most of the employees under them. 
Approximately four out of five of all Panel members agree on this point. About half of the 
remainder think it is desirable, but not necessary for the foreman to be older. 


Here are some of the comments from Panel members who Say that it is not necessary 
for foremen to be older than the majority of employees under them: 


Not necessarily older than the majority of people, but not strikingly younger.-- 
Director of Industrial Relations, larger midwestern company. 
* x * 
Age is not a prime requisite of a foreman. Ability is all important.--Dale B. 
Mulvany, Industrial Relations Director, Hercules Steel Products Corp., Galion, Ohio. 


Some of the Panel members who think that it is desirable, but not absolutely necessary, 
for a foreman to be older than the majority of employees under him believe that different 
conditions may call for different answers. Some of these qualifications are explained in the 
following comments: 


One individual might be mature enough to handle a supervisory position at a 
certain age and another person might not be mature enough. Another factor which 
might vary the age requirement would be the sex of the individual, e.g., a compara- 
tively young man, who was qualified, might be an excellent supervisor of a group of 
older women.--William T. Erickson, Personnel Director, The Toni Company, 

St. Paul, Minn. 
x x x 

Foreman should have enough maturity to be accepted by the employees under his 
supervision. Young supervisors have a tendency to select employees near their age, 
which sometimes creates a problem in their acceptance of older people, especially 
when labor shortage requires utilization of older people.--Warren E. Blazier, 
Personnel Director, Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas. 


Background 





A great majority of all companies consider a potential supervisor’s personal background 
in making a promotion to foreman. Four out of five larger companies look to some phase of 
home life or personal affairs as a guide, while 93 percent of the smaller companies use this 
as a standard. Some of the Panel members from smaller companies state that in towns where 
their companies are located, personal background is of marked importance. 


The reason why some companies take into consideration a potential supervisor’s back- 
ground is illustrated by the following comment: 


If the individual has had difficulty handling his personal financial problems, 
then we have a question in our minds about his stability. The information would 
develop through experience with him as a rank and file employee.--A. J. O’Brien, 
Personnel Manager, Production, Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


On the other hand, many of the Panel members who say their companies do not take back- 
ground into consideration qualify their answers somewhat like this: 


We take background into consideration only where the situation is quite bad. If 
personal affairs are (1) damagingly bad, and (2) ‘‘public knowledge,’’ then they are 
sometimes used.--M. V. Cousins, Director of Personnel, United Gas Corporation, 
Shreveport, La. 
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Methods Used for Evaluating Background 





Company executives learn of the personal backgrounds of their potential supervisors 
in a number of ways, usually by checking with their supervisors or relying upon common 
know ledge and observation. The following chart shows the various methods reported and 
the percentage of companies using each (the totals come to more than 100 percent because 
many companies use numerous methods): 





PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES USING VARIOUS METHODS FOR 
EVALUATING PERSONAL BACKGROUND 


Larger Companies Smaller Companies 





1. Checking With Supervisors 22 percent 14 percent 
2. Common Knowledge and Observation 22 percent 40 percent 
3. Personnel Record 12 percent 14 percent 
4. Use of Credit Bureaus 6 percent 4 percent 
5. Checking of References 4 percent 4 percent 
6. Private Investigation 10 percent 18 percent 
7. Direct Interview 16 percent 14 percent 
8. Checking With Associates 6 percent 11 percent 
9. Participation in Community Affairs 0 percent 7 percent 
10. Interviewing Wives 0 percent 7 percent 
11. Checking of Family 1 percent 7 percent 
12. Various Other 4 percent 6 percent 





Some of the comments on these methods are as follows: 


Checking With Supervisors 





A candidate’s background is taken into consideration only to the extent of first- 
hand knowledge that members of the Factory Supervisory Selection Board might have 
regarding a candidate.--A. F. Logan, Vice President, Boeing Airplane Company, 
Seattle, Washington. 

* * * 

Since our operations are divided into relatively small units, the employee’s 

background is usually well known to the supervisors responsible for making the 


selection.--J. S. Gracy, Vice President, Florida Power Corporation, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 


Common Knowledge and Observation 





A foreman usually comes up through the ranks and thus his background is known 
through contact over the course of the years.--Personnel Director, larger mid- 
western company. 

* * x 


This background is easy to study in our case since we are in a town of 6,000.-- 
William C. Estes, Personnel Director, Opp Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala. 


Personnel Record 





It is assumed that personal record is o.k. if record is clean. However, if record 
(which includes recording of progress interviews, personal counseling, etc.) indi- 
cates past difficulties, then current appraisal of situation is undertaken.--Personnel 
Manager, larger western company. 


Investigation 





We have each employee checked to determine these facts. Sometimes we may 
invite the wife to participate in discussion, where an employee is considered for a 
promotion.--James R. Riley, President, Suburban Motor Freight, Inc., Columbus, O. 
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Seniority As a Factor in Selection of Supervisors 





Two out of three executives of all companies say that a candidate’s seniority as a rank- 
and-file worker should play some part in his selection as a supervisor. However, most of 
these say it should be counted only when all other factors are equal. 


On the other hand, many Panel members who say that seniority should not be a factor 
usually qualify their answers by stating that when all other considerations are equal, the man 
with the greatest seniority will likely be chosen. Several add that, since men with experience 
are chosen as foremen, they will naturally be among the top seniority group. 


One point of view on the role of seniority is given in this comment by the Director of 
Industrial Relations of a larger midwestern company: 


Since seniority has come to determine so many other things, we find foremen 
get wider acceptance from the rank-and-file if they are chosen on the basis of 
seniority. They feel there is less favoritism in the selection. This is not a hard 
and fast rule, however. 


The following comment by John J. Hall, Director of Industrial Relations, Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., illustrates another aspect of the question: 


Our employment, and as a result, our need for supervisors, fluctuates consider- 
ably; and where the supervisor will probably be required to return to the working 
ranks, it is a better investment to train an employee for supervision whose seniority 
status would prevent layoff during a period of reduced employment. It is also bad 
for supervisory morale to lay off demoted supervisors while retaining the workers 
whom they supervised. 


CHECKLIST: PREREQUISITES TO SUPERVISION 


The preceding sections in this Report have dealt with several specific qualifications that 
make good foremen. More could be mentioned, including many ‘‘intangibles’’ such as per- 
sonal appearance, loyalty to the company, etc. Although Panel members were not asked to 
list other qualifications for potential supervisors, one member, G. E. Keegan, Director of 
Industrial Relations, Package Machinery Company, East Longmeadow, Mass., submitted the 
following checklist which was developed at his company during a supervisory conference 
program onthetopic: ‘‘Selecting the Right Man for Supervision.’’ 


1. Does He Have the Required Job Knowledge? A general knowledge of the work being 
done -- not necessarily the top producer. 





2. Can He Get Along With People? What is his relationship to others in his department or 
organization? 





3. Does He Assume Authority and Responsibility Not Assigned to Him? 





4. Is He In Good Physical and Mental Condition? 








5. Is He Cool and Calm Under Pressure? Is he emotionally stable? Does he fly off the 
handle when things go wrong? 


6. Will His Age Be a Handicap? 








7. Is He Dependable? Can you rely on him? Is his attendance regular? Does he carry 
the job to a successful conclusion? 


8. Is His Personal Appearance Satisfactory? 





9. Is He Honest? Does he tell the truth, keep his word? Is He Sincere? Is he straight- 
forward in all matters? Do you have confidence in him? 
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10. Is He a Good Listener? Does he get all the details? 





11. What Are His Personal Habits? Is he well adjusted socially? Does he drink or gamble 
to excess -- is he morally sound? What kind of home life does he have? 








12. Can He Make Decisions? Are they workable after considering all possible courses of 
action? 


13. How Well Does He Manage His Personal Affairs? If a man has been thrifty in his 


personal affairs he is more likely to be thrifty in the management of a company 
department. 





14. Is He Willing to Admit Mistakes and Accept Criticism? 





15. Will He Stand Up for What is Right? 





16. Is He Trying to Improve Himself? -- Through additional education, reading, hobbies, etc. 





17. What Is His Attitude Toward the Company? Does he adhere to rules and regulations -- 
Is he wasteful? 








18. Can He Instruct Others? Is he interested in developing other men? Does he know how 
to put instructions across? 


19. Does He Have the Ability to Express Himself Clearly? Does he think clearly -- 
organize his thoughts and express them in a simple manner? 





20. Is He Adaptable? Can he learn quickly? 





21. Is He Reliable, Courteous, Loyal? 





22. Is He Willing to Accept Responsibility? 





23. Does He Have Common Sense (Horse Sense)? 





24. Consider His Length of Service. 





TESTING POTENTIAL LEADERSHIP ABILITY 


Psychological Tests 





Psychological tests as an aid in the selection of foremen are not widely accepted as yet 
among a large majority of companies, according to their representatives on the Panel. This 
method, however, has gained wider acceptance in the larger companies than in the smaller 
ones. Inthe larger companies, 31 percent of the executives say that psychological tests.are 
used, while in the smaller companies, only 20 percent of the members report their use. 


Typical of the reasons why psychological tests are not used more widely is the statement 
of Powell C. Groner, President, Kansas City Public Service Co., Kansas City, Mo.: 


Our experience indicates that the day-to-day contacts over the course of time 
generally required to qualify as a candidate for foreman reveal his qualifications 
for advancement better than do psychological tests. 


How psychological tests are used to aid better foreman selection is shown by the follow- 
ing answers: 


We do use tests but they are experimentally correlated with other data, such as 
performance ratings, interviews and accumulated available information.--C. W. Hite, 


Director, Plant Industrial Relations, Johns-Manville Corp., New York. 
* * a 
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Tests which measure capacity help screen out candidates who would have limited 
potential for further advancement.--C. G. Eschenbach, Asst. Director of Personnel, 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit. 


The companies relying on psychological tests as an aid in discovering supervisory talent 
report a wide variety in use. The three types of tests used far more often than the others are 
intelligence tests of some form, usually the Wonderlic, the ‘‘How Supervise’’ tests of File- 
Remmers, and aptitude tests. 


These other tests are in use, according to the Panel members, but not necessarily in the 
order of frequency: 


Word Comprehension Tests 

Temperament Tests (Guilford Test) 

Interest Inventories 

Mechanical comprehension (Bennett Test) 
Practical Judgment (Cardall) 

Personality Profile (Worthington Personal History) 


our ON 


Other kinds of tests mentioned by Panel members are Kuder Preference, Otis Mental 
Ability, Humm-Wadsworth, American Council on Education (linguistic and quantitative reason- 
ing), Hays (number and name perception), Klein Test, and LOMA 1-A. One company executive 
reports that the Army General Classification Test is used. 


Other Ways of Testing Potential Foremen 





Approximately six out of ten executives in larger companies report other ways (other 
than psychological tests, or in addition to them) of testing for potential supervisors, while 
slightly more than half the Panel members from smaller companies tell of other methods in 
use. 


Of these, the ‘‘trial period’’ is most often used. These try-outs are of different kinds, 
and on different levels. Smaller companies sometimes give the candidate a trial on the actual 
foreman job, during the vacation of the regular foreman, for example. Where possible, how- 
ever, group leader or assistant foremen jobs are used to test potential ability. 


Some companies let potential foremen show their ability by breaking in new employees, 
as this comment from Lewis L. Bush, Vice President, American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, shows: 
We select individuals to perform as sponsors for new employees in order that 
they can quickly become comfortable in their new surroundings and ‘‘get-on the team’”’ 
and feel like one of the family. These sponsors give on-the-job instruction in the 
duties to be performed, and engage in the practice of human relations techniques 
while performing their duties as sponsors. They have been given instruction in the 
techniques of Job Instruction, Job Relations and Job Methods before assuming these 
responsibilities. 


Leadership in outside activities, passing tests on knowledge of company activities, 
trainee-on-the-job-testing, and review of performance records are other methods which 
company executives report in use. Comments: 


The best means we have found for testing supervisory ability is by actual on-the- 
job observation while working as an assistant to some one in a supervisory position. 
We have found out over a long period of time that this means pays off far better than 
psychological testing.--George C. Prouty, Employee Relations Manager, Munsing- 
wear, Inc., Minneapolis. 

* x * 
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We look for leadership in any field, i.e., church work, union activities, civic 
affairs, etc.--Vice President, midwestern company. 
* * x 
We give the worker opportunity to demonstrate leadership ability by assigning 
problem to group, and by observing him in action with new employees.--Eugene J. 
Lyons, Vice President, Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. 


SELECTION TECHNIQUES 


Typically, foremen candidates are nominated by first or second-line supervisors who 
have close contact with employees and can observe individual abilities. These recommenda- 
tions are discussed with the Personnel or Industrial Relations Department. The actual 
selection is then done by higher management representatives, usually the plant manager or 
superintendent, or a committee composed of several management officials. In one-third of 
the larger companies and two-thirds of the smaller companies the selection is done by a 
committee of two or more management representatives. Where such committees are used, 
the personnel executive is a member of the committee in nearly three-quarters of both large 
and small companies. ‘ 


Group Selection 





Following are comments of executives describing plans for group selection of foremen: 


Men who are presently foremen make recommendations to their supervisors 
regarding rank and file workers who they feel should be entered into the candidate 
foremen screening program. After the foreman and supervisor reach agreement the 
man is informed that he will participate in the program and what is expected of him. 
He then serves a period of approximately 3 months or longer in the capacity of an 
acting foreman during which time his performance is closely observed, periodically 
throughout this period he is contacted on his progress. At the time a foreman open- 
ing is available the final selection is made in a meeting with the Plant Superintendent, 
Chief Supervisor, Area Supervisor, Shift Supervisor and generally the Personnel 
Relations Manager.--Personnel Relations Manager, larger midwestern company. 

* * * 

Line supervision usually recommends. Upper management (superintendent and 
division superintendents) make selection, Industrial Relations participating.--Afton 
S. Dodge, Industrial Relations Manager, Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
mY. 

* 6 * 

Original recommendation is most apt to come from the supervisor of the depart- 
ment. Selection done by a group composed of immediate foremen, who has the final 
word, head of department, and manager of Industrial Relations Department.--A. S. 
Anderson, Assistant Director, General Industrial Relations, Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

x * * 

When a vacancy occurs ina supervisory classification the Employee Relations 
Department contacts division superintendents and department heads and asks them 
to secure recommendations from all supervisors under their supervision for the 
vacancy. These recommendations are then sent to the division field superintendent 
and department heads who add their own, and then all recommendations are sent to 
the Employee Relations Department. 

A Management Committee meeting is then called (Committee consists of presi- 
dent, vice president in charge of operations, chief engineer, secretary-treasurer, 
public relations manager, chief accountant, employee relations manager, and division 
field superintendents). All names of suggested candidates are gone over and others 
added to list if warranted. This committee then reviews the candidate’s entire back- 
ground from high school to present. His file (accident record, testing ratings, medi- 
cal, and other) is thoroughly reviewed and discussed from the angle of (1) ability to 
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do the job, (2) personality and character, (3) experience, (4) education, (5) age and Pre 

health, (6) future possibilities, (7) quantity and quality of present work, and (8) length 

of company service. We also discuss his family, particularly his wife, and if she 

doesn’t fit, his chances of being promoted to a higher supervisory grade are slim. om 
After full discussion, the president calls for a secret vote of the committee. Cos 

Each member writes down his first choice, emphasizing handling of people, and his thi 

second and third choices. The votes are then given a weighted average and three 

men with the highest votes are considered eligible and qualified. Each must receive , 

at least one 1-2-3 vote from a majority of the committee. The Division Superintend- vas 

ent or department head who has the vacancy can then select either of the three high- Pe: 


est since he works with them. He also has the right to refuse all three if he wishes. 
This has never happened and almost invariably the man selected is one with the 
greatest number of points. 

This has been the greatest morale builder we ever had. Everyone knows his 
destiny is not in the hands of one or two men, and if he does a better job he will 
not be overlooked for promotion when a vacancy occurs. He doesn’t have to worry 
whether someone likes the way ‘‘his hair is parted.’’ He knows that at least 12 men 
who know him will have a hand in the decision and that while one or two could be 
against him, all 12 would not be susceptible to a selling job or flattery.--Employment 
Relations Manager, smaller southern company. 

* * * 

When a supervisory position is open, all full-time supervisors are asked to make 
recommendations. The work records, family status, background, etc. are considered 
and the person or persons with the highest qualifications selected by the supervisors 
are sent to the Executive Vice President, and the Vice President and Works Manager 
for final selection and approval.--F. J. Neary, Personnel Administrator, Don Baxter, 


Inc., Glendale, California. De 


Individual Selection 





When the final choice of candidates is left up to one management executive, he usually 
has the advice of several other officials to aid him in the selection. Following are company 
practices as described by Panel members: 


Immediate superior recommends. Selection by superintendent. Selection of 
supervisors in most cases is made upon combined recommendation of plant manager, 
superintendent, industrial relations manager and industrial engineering manager. - - 
C. W. Hite, Director, Plant Industrial Relations, Johns-Manville Corp., New York. 

ok * oS 

Immediate supervisor of area involved recontmends; composite ranking of candi- 
dates made by all supervisors who have had direct contacts with candidates. Final 
selection by division head (factory superintendent).--E. J. Lyons, Vice President, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 

* x x 

The actual selection of foremen is made as a result of approval by several differ- 
ent men with whom the candidate has had contact in his previous work experience, 
or if he is an entirely new man in the organization, he is put through a series of Pi 
interviews with several supervisors with whom he will work as a supervisor. The . 
final decision or selection would rest with the man to whom he is to report.--George 
C. Prouty, Employee Relations Manager, Munsingwear, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Other Selection Methods 





The following comment is unique among the selection procedures described by Panel 
members in this survey: 


Because of the union contract, unless an applicant is obviously disqualified, 
seniority rules in the selection of foremen.--Jay Alan Reid, Personnel Director, 
Southwestern Gas and Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 
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Pre-Selection and Pre-Training of Foremen 





Pre-selection and pre-training of potential foremen is more widely used in larger 
companies than in smaller ones. Approximately two-thirds of the executives from larger 


companies say they pre-select and pre-train potential foremea, while only half of them report 
this in smaller companies. 


Pre-selection has weeded out candidates with limited capacities to make good super- 


visors in the Chrysler Corporation, according to C. G. Eschenbach, Assistant Director of 
Personnel, who says: 


The selection of first line supervisors has been closely watched in our organiza- 
tion for the past few years. In 1947 we instituted an Induction Program (40 hours) 
for all newly appointed supervisors. An analysis of the first 50 new supervisors to 
go through the program resulted in a change in our selection procedure and resulted 
in a more thorough pre-screening aided by the use of pre-selection tests. Since 
then the average age of incoming supervisors has dropped from 48 to 38.5 and the 
average amount of education has risen from 9.2 grades to 11.6 grades. 

The tests were not used to select the best candidate. Rather they were analyzed 
for the purpose of weeding out applicants whose limited capacity would have reduced 
their chances of initial success and further promotion. Test results are not in- 
fallible, neither do they tell the whole story. To be used effectively, they must be 
interpreted with caution and coupled with other known factors such as experience, 
personal adjustment, judgment, and desire to succeed. If used judiciously, test 
results can reduce the incidence of failure in the selection process. 


Pre-training has been heavily utilized in the Appleton Electric Co., Chicago, and R. H. 
Debenham, Manager of Industrial Relations, tells how it works: 


The Appleton Electric Company recognized the need for better training for 
potential supervisors several years ago. Accordingly, a program was established 
whereby supervisory trainees were given assignments from two to four months each 
in the following departments: Production Control, Time Study, Inspection, and 
Personnel. In some cases because of the need for additional training, the trainee 
is assigned to other departments as Engineering, Industrial Engineering, or the Sales 
Department. This has been an ‘‘on the job training program,’’ as the trainee was 
given actual work assignments: in the departments to which he was assigned. His 
progress was checked with the department head and depending upon his development 
in the training assignment, his time schedule was adjusted to see that he had adequate 
training and experience. Our training program has been specifically tailored to our 
individual situation. At the present time we are contemplating the addition of more 
formal training in supervisory techniques and industrial management in one of our 
local universities. If undertaken, this will call for late afternoon and evening meet- 


ings conducted by our own top management representatives, and university instructors 
on various management subjects. 


The following comment from J. W. Bailey, Vice President, Edwin L. Wiegand Co., 
Pittsburgh, outlines a pre-training program for college graduates: 


About four years ago we decided to adopt a supervisors’ training programme 
and the first thing we were all in accord with was to employ recent graduates in 
mechanical and electrical engineering and business standards. We established a 
training programme and appointed an instructor to supervise and evaluate the 
trainees. From the pool of trainees we have developed some excellent foremen and 
have several others that are showing promising results for the future. 

During the early history of the company we promoted a good workman who 
invariably became a poor foreman. Consequently we got a poor foreman and lost 
a good workman. 
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CHOOSING BETTER FOREMEN 








Our turnover in the trainee programme has been high due to several reasons. 
The Korean War opened up new opportunities for engineers and some of our trainees 
left for positions paying a higher salary and some did not meet our requirements and 
were either released or transfered to some other branch of our organization. 
However we have grown in confidence that we need college-trained engineers to 
develop into factory foremen and supervisors and are going to continue this programme. 











10. 


11. 


12. 


PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March, 1951 


Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and 
Benefits for Foremen), April, 1951 


Is Management Listening? May, 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June, 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July, 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August, 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October, 1951 
Foreman Training, January, 1952 


The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and Status), 
February, 1952 


White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits, and 
Status), April, 1952 


Executive Development, May, 1952 


Building Employee Morale, July, 1952 
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